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[FROM THE HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. ] 


The Susquehannah, the west branch and 
the Juniata, have found level channels 
through the mountains to the foot of the Al- 
legheny mountain, and approach near to the 
waters emptying into the Allegheny river, 
which waters have also channels through 
mountains, &c. Certain parts of these waters 
are sufficiently deep and level to answer 
the purpose of slack water navigation, and 
generally their banks afford alluvial earth, 
easy of excavation for the purposes of ca- 
naling. Canals can be made by means of 
those waters, and the levelness and looseness 
of the soil on their margin, without such great 
difficulty as is apprehended; it is true there 
will sometimes places be met with in which 
difficulties will have to be encountered, but 
they are not greater than what has to be en- 
countered in other countries in cutting canals 
of equal length; probably there would be no 
tunneling, and but few places requiring deep 
excavations. 

Different methods are proposed for canal- 
ing across the Allegheny mountain. That of 
raising water by means of steam engines, to 
fill reservoirs, I deem impracticable, and if 
practicable, would be attended with immense 
expense. There are numerous rivulets on the 
Allegheny mountain, which, when collected 
together, may be sufficient to fill the neces- 
sary reservoirs and supply the various locks: 
“these rivulets probably could be collected 
in different parts of the mountains; but if 
not practicable to canal across “ this great 
ridge,” dividing the eastern and the western 
waters, “ which between Juniata and Conne- 
maugh rivers is a, port of 16 miles, and 
the West branch and Toby’s creek 14 miles,” 
this short distance rail-ways may be substitut- 
ed to great advantage. Rail-ways were first 
used in England for conveying coal, but were 
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soon discovered to be very advantageous for 
other purposes, and much superiorto common 
turnpikes, ,from the circumstances of their 
POTN of greater elevations, and their re- 
quiring less physical force to propel great 
weights, their admitting of the carriage of 
six or seven tons in a single waggon, or on a 
smaller scale, a ton and upwards with a sin- 
gle horse. Some are of opinion that heavy 
carriages may be propelled on rail-ways by 
means of steam engines—perhaps more diffi- 
culty would be found in descending hills, 
than in the ascending them with such ma- 
chines. 

A rail-way perhaps would not be more ex. 
pensive than a turnpike over the mountain, 
“* because the road across the Laurel Hill in 
the Allegheny mountains, cost per mile 
more than 10,000 dollars.” The public would 
be great gainers were they to lay out twenty 
times as much upon a milé of canal, as they 
lay out on a mile of turnpike.— For in- 
stance, the five miles next to Philadelphia 
cost at the rate of 14,517 dollars a mile,’ 
making an aggregate of $72,585 for the five 
miles; whereas five miles of canal could be 
made at Harrisburg for an equal, if not a less 
sum, and would perhaps be sufficient even to 
include the wear and locks. 

The most difficult place to canal along the 
Susquehannah, on the most probable route of 
a grand canal, would be at Hunter’s Falls, for 
about one mile, yet that one mile would not 
take more than ten times the amount of one 
of the five miles of Lancaster turnpike near 
to Philadelphia—say 14,517 dollars multiplied 
by 10 will be be $145,644. I am aware that 
it will be very difficult to make a general esti- 
mate, with any thing like certainty, of what 
each perch or mile of an extended canal 
might cost, nor is there any certain data to 
estimate from, the difficulties being so much 
greater in some places than in others. 

It is allowed that one horse will draw in 
slack-water more than thirty horses on an or- 
dinary turnpike road, and one man will trans- 
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port as many goods as three men and 18 
horses generally do on common roads. 

Canals have been made useful to the pur- 
poses of irrigation, and so cheap is carriage 
in England on the canals, that barges fre- 
quently ascend the canals, laden with ‘sea- 
slush or mud taken up at low water, into the 
country—and by means of irrigation trunks 
it is spread over the meadows below. 

The immense advantages that would result 
from inland navigation would amply remune- 
rate for the expense. It would put the re- 
mote parts of the country nearly on a level 
with those in the neighbourhood of large ci- 
ties, and much increase the value of real and 
personal property. It is supposed that the 
inland navigation caused ‘the early improve- 
ment of Egypt, and Egypt seems to be the 
first state in which agriculture and manufac- 
tures were improved to any considerable de- 
gree. The East Indies seem to have derived 
their extraordinary opulence from inland na- 
vigation, and it is remarked that those sec- 
tions of countries, that are so situated as to 
be deprived of easy means of transportation, 
remain much in the rude state of nature, and 
contribute but little to the general wealth of 
the country. 

The report of the committee that viewed 
the Union Canal, with Mr. Weston’s report, 
&c. fully establish the practicability of unit- 
ing these two rivers, [Susquehannah and 
Schuylkill] and of there being a sufficiency of 
water for the feeders, but some persons ap- 
prehend, that its passing through a limestone 
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country will cause so great a sinking of the’ 


water as not to leave a sufficiency to fill the 
locks: but unslacked lime put into the leak- 
ages completely stops the water, when it be- 
comes slacked it swells and forms a consoli- 
dated mass impervious to water. Lime, in the 
operation of slacking, or what is called boil- 
ing lime, compose the most adhering and im- 
pervious cement for uniting the hewn stone 
or brick in the construction of the locks for 
the retaining of water. This canal is the 
most favourably situated for procuring lime, 
brick, and stone, and the levelness of the 
country makes it well adapted for canaling— 
its situation in the interior of the state, run- 
ning from east to west; through a champaign 
country, are all peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances, and should there be a scarcity of wa- 
ter in any part of the canal in dry seasons, so 
that the opening of the gates would be at- 
tended with the loss of too much water, this 
difficulty can be remedied by cranes, frames, 
&c. by means of which loaded boats can be 
raised up and let down without loss of water 
—* on Ketley canal in England, where its too 
scarce for the locks, the boats are dragged 
up and let down on inclined planes;” but 
they could be raised or lowered much easier 
on a flat frame, which frame, with the boat, 
could be made to move without difficulty into 
the canal above, and to move out of the ca- 
nal as necessity would require. 

Many persons are alarmed at the magni- 
tude of the undertaking of a grand canal, 
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such as will be in operation shortly in the 
state of New York—they suppose it will be 
the work of ages, in which millions will have 
to be expended, and such was the opinion of 


many in New York previous to the opening 


of the grand canal, yet that canal will be com. 
pleted in a shorter time than was anticipated 


by its undertakers, and for less money than 


was calculated it would take to complete it. 
The income of a part of that canal that will! 
shortly be finished will be an auxiliary fund 
towards completing the residue. 

If Pennsylvania has not the immediate 
means of raising a sum adequate to the 
speedy completion of so great an undertak- 
ing, she certainly has the means of raising a 
sufficiency for a beginning. By commencing 
at the eastern end, and gradually continuing 
westward, she would soon find a portion of 
her canal producing a revenue that would as- 
sist in its progression westward. There are 
several places in the Swatara and Quitapa 
hilla which will not need canaling. 

Should the state only determine for the 
present to open the canal between the rivers 
Susquehannah and Schuylkill, it alone would 
be of immense advantage in all stages of the 
water, except in time of ice, which continues 
rarely more than the seventh part of a year, 
and that in the time of threshing out the 
crops of grain. If this canal was opened 
there would be a water carriage from Phila- 
delphia to Harrisburg—this would shorten 
the land carriage to Pittsburg one hundred 
miles, which is one third of fhe whole dis. 
tance. Plaster, salt, and heavy articles would 
be got into the interior of the state at re- 
duced prices, and by means of the Susque- 
hannah and its tributary streams they would 
be much dispersed through the common- 
wealth. Harrisburg would become an em- 
porium of heavy articles of foreign produc- 
tion, from which all the neighbouring coun- 
ties could be supplied. Franklin, Cumber- 
land, and part of York county would find it 
more convenient, by means of the canal, to 
take their produce to Philadelphia than to 
take it to Baltimore. The two roads leading 
from Harrisburg to Pittsburg, (the southern 
and northern routes) would be found to be of 
particular advantage, for in dry weather, 
when the common roads are good, the wag- 
goner will prefer the northern route, on ac- 
count of saving toll, and more particularly as 
the passage on that route is now made easy 
across the Allegheny mountain, and several 
mountains are avoided. Philadelphia would 
supply many articles for the Pittsburg mar- 
ket which are now taken from Baltimore. If 
this canal was completed the farmers settled 
on the head of the Connemaugh would be in- 
duced to take their flour to Philadelphia by 
means of the Juniata river, &c. as there would 
be water carriage all the way, except only 
the crossing of the Allegheny mountain, 
which trade now goes to Orleans—their risk 
of loss would be less—their returns would be 
quicker—and there would be less danger of 
their flour souring in case of necessity of 
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storing it for a rise of market, as flour cannot 
be stored with safety any length of time in a 
southern latitude—much fiour is said to sour 
at Orleans before it can be sold. 

if there was water carriage from the Sus- 
quehannah to Philadelphia, many articles 
which will not bear land transportation would 
be removed from the interior parts of the 
state, such as rye, corn, oats, lumber, &c.—all 
classes would find a reward for their indus- 
try—the state would renovate from its pre- 
sent languor, and put on an aspect of general 
wealth and happiness, and the traveller would 
admire its progressing prosperity. The true 
object of public good in all well regulated 
commonwealths, is the encouragement of 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures, the 
extension of useful arts, and exploring new 
sources of trade, with the promotion of sci- 
ence—these are the constituent parts of the 
whole aggregate to which it is hoped the 
public will turn their attention. J.A. 








Communications. 





To the Editors of the Philadelphia Register. 


GenTLEMEN—In looking over some 
papers, I found the following remarks, 
written about the time of the debates in 
Congress upon the compensation law. 
Perhaps as they are of a general nature, 
and not applicable to any particular time, 
they would not be mistimed now. __ S. 


Salaries of Public Officers. 


A question that has caused some de- 
bate in this country, especially within 
the last year, is, the proper salary of 
public officers. The subject was well 
examined in the last Congress, though it 
was found impracticable at that time to 
adjust it. | 

Though it be difficult to draw a con- 
clusion, the premises upon which it should 
be founded appear sufficiently evident. 
The policy of our form of government 
requires that a free competition for of- 
fice should be encouraged, in order that 
merit in all parts of society may have 
opportunity of being seen and chosen by 
the people. The poorest man in the 
United States may be chosen for the 
highest office—and the only necessary 
qualification, that of being of a certain 
age, operates alike upon all ranks. Thus 
there is no direct prohibition to any one. 
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feature of the constitution, we should en- 
deavour as far as possible to remove all 
obstacles that may operate in an indirect 
manner to diminish the number of candi- 
dates. Mr. Randolph asserted his wil- 
lingness to serve his country without any 
pecuniary recompense, and many have 
thought that no salary should be given 
for any public office, but that patriotism 
or the honour of the office, should be the 
oniy reward. This would be at once to 
limit the choice to a very inconsiderable 
number—to those who are sufficiently 
rich to live upon their income. Whata 
small proportion would this class bear 
to the whole! Considering the question 
in this light, Mr. Randolph was wrong 
in expressing his willingness to reject 
the salary. He must have known the 
impracticability of the measure. Could 
it have been a mere parade of his disin- 
terestedness? Or was it merely a want 
of thought? For one would suppose that 
if he had thought, he would have been 
careful to avoid making a public offer, 
in which his associates could not join. 

That there should be a salary seems 
evident from the reasons above mention- 
ed. The next consideration is—what 
ought to be its amount? It should be 
sufficient to support a man and his .fa- 
mily, and no more; for it would be im- 
proper and injurious to have it consider- 
ed as a way toget rich. The great trust 
and power that is lodged in the hands of 
the public servants, makes it essential to 
exclude; as far as pessible, all motives of 
this kind—they are apt to become too 
powerful. As the higher offices will ge- 
nerally.be filled from the more wealthy 
classes of society (for reasons sufficient- 
ly obvious) the salary should be such as 
that the officer may not be under the 
necessity of foregoing the enjoyment of 
any of the comforts to which he has been 
accustomed. His mind should be free 
from all the pecuniary embarrassments 
of life, and at leisure to be devoted to 
the service of his country. 

It appears then, that in order to esti- 
mate the salary that should be given to 
offices of honour, such as members of 
Congress, the heads of departments, &c. 
we should ascertain the probable expen- 
diture of the class that will usually fill 
those offices, and consider whether the 
office will entail on them a necessity for 


In pursuance of the plan of this grand || greater expense. We shou!d then enable 
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them to live comfortably, without encou- 
raging luxury or extravagance. The re- 
putation of the office and feelings of pa- 
triotism, will make public employment 
eagerly sought, even — the salary 
should be rather less than I have stated 
it should be. One of the causes why 
riches are so much desired, is that they 
are the means of procuring us the es- 
teem of our companions, and place in our 
power the enjoyment of the best socie- 
ty. The reputation of high office con- 
duces to the same end in a more agree- 
able manner. 

Upon the whole, it is my opinion, that 
it is better to give too little than to 
grant too much. A spirit of economy 
should be rigorously preserved ; not that 
timid parsimony, that in the dread of 
parting with treasure renders us unable 
to appreciate the value of any thing else 
—but that feeling of the propriety of 
making the burdens on the people for 
the support of government as light as 
possible—and f devoting the public re- 
venue, to purposes of public improve- 
ment—that ought to be a prominent one 
in the mind of every man in a public 
station. 


Sept. 23, 1817. 
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STATEMENT OF DEATHS, 


(WITH THE DISEASES AND AGES) 





dn the City and iiberties of Philadelphia, from 
the 1st Jan. 1818 to the 1st Jan. 1819. 





























Deaths| « S : er 

in each ¥ | S| 8 |lunderlyear 628 
Month) 3) 5 1 |lFrom 1 S 2 .2e 
: 2to 5 118 
Jan. 163} 72) 235 5 to 10 68 
Feb. 150} ‘ 61) 211 10to 15 35 
March] 151}' 89) 249 15 to 20 59 
April | 161} 75) 236 20to 30 370 
May , | 138! 66! 204 30 to 40 416 
June 149} 71] 220 40to 50 316 
July 143} 178] 321 50 to 60 187 
Aug. | 137| 175] 312 60 to 70 138 
Sept. | 105} 118} 225 70 to 80 90 
Oct. 95| 741 169 80to 90 867 
Nov. 139] 59 198| 90 to100 24 
Dec, 120} 76; 196 100 to110 5 
Totals {1651}1114/2765 Total 2765 
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The abovementioned deaths were caused by 
the following diseases and casualties, viz. 





Aphthe 5| Brought over 1889 
Asthma . 8|Gangrene 21 
Abscess 11/Gout 5 
Atrophy 46| Hives 48 
Apoplexy 40| Hooping cough 6 
Angina pectoris 9| Hemorrhage 6 
Aneurism 3} Hernia 4 
Burns 15} Insanity 41 
Cholera morbus  202|Jaundice 4 
Catarrh 16|{nflammation of a 
Consumption of 396} the Brain , 
the lungs ‘ Lungs 49 
Convulsions 141] Stomach 32 
Chorea 2| Bowels 44 
Casualties 31] Liver 21 
, Cancer 4); Biadder 2 
Caries 3|Locked Jaw 3 
Cholic 7\Old Age 65 
Debility 89} Pleurisy 25 
Dyspepsia 3} Palsy 37 
Dysentery 31]/Rheumatism 10 
Dropsy 99/Rickets 2 
in the head 67|syphilis 12 
in the breast 5|Suffocation 4 
Decay 38/Scrofula 18 
Diarrhea 49)Suill born 156 
Drowned 39}Sudden 29 
Drunkenness 10}Sore throat 17 
Drinking cold water 9/Spina bifida 2 
Diabetes 1|Suicide 1 
Epilepsy 9|Small Pox (natural) 8 
Erysipelas 6|Schirrous of the 9 
Fever 59| Stomach ¢ 
Typhus 311|Spasm in the > 
Puerperal 16} Stomach ¢ ? 
Remittent 55|Stone 9 
Bilious 34|Tabes 11 
Nervous 11/Teething 17 
Inflammatory 3) Ulcers 7 
Intermittent 3] Worms 8 
Hectic 3) Unknown 132 
Scarlet 1 — 
—— Total 2765 
Carried over 1889 — 
Of the above, there were— 
Males of 20 years and upwards 925 
Ditto, under 20 years 512 
Females of 20 years and upwards 754 
Ditto, under 20 years 441 
oe 1195 
Children, principally under one 138 
year, whose sex is unknown ¢. - 
Total 2765 


By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 
Health Office, February 3, 1819. 


OP The city and liberties of Philadelphia 
are supposed to contain about one hundred 








and twenty thousand inhabitants. 
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LONDON BILL OF MORTALITY. 


JA general Bill of all the Christenings and Bu- 
rials from Dec. 16, 1817, to Dec. 15, 1818. 


Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 1048; buried, 1204. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 5317; buried, 4078. 

Christened in the 23 out parishes of Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, 13,410; buried, 10,099. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the city 
and liberties of Westminster, 4,458; buried 
4324. 

Christened—Males, 12, 530; females, 11,703. 
In all 24,233. 

Buried—Males, 9,883; females, 9,822. 
all 19,705. 

> 


In 





Value of Foreign Coins, in the Money 
of the United States. 
Dis. Cts. M. 


Sixteenth of a Dollar . 0 06 2 1-2 
Half a Pistareen - - O 10 O 
Real Plate of Spain - 0 10 0 
An English Sixpence - - 9 11 1 
Eighth of a Dollar - - O 12 5 
The Livre Turnois of France 0 18 5 
The Franc of France : 0 18 753-10 
A Pistareen ~ . 0 20 O 
An English Shilling - 0 22 2 
Quarter ofa Dollar’ - ~ 6 2s "@ 
The Mark Banco of Hamburg 0 33 3 
The Florin or Guilder of the 2 0 40 0 
United Netherlands 5 
A Half Dollar - - - 0 50 0 
The Rupee of Bengal - 0 50 0 
The Rix Dollar of Denmark 1 00 O 
The Rix Dollar of Sweden 1 00 O 
A Spanish Dollar - - 1 00 0 
The Ruble of Russia ° 1 00 O 
Crowns of England & France 1 11 0 
The Millrea of Portugal - 1 24 O 
The Tale of China - . 1 48 O 
The Pagoda of India - - 1 84 0 
A French Pistole - . 3 66 7 
A Spanish Pistole - - 3 77 3 
The Pound of Ireland . 4 10 O 
bi Pound Sterling of Great : 4 44 0 
ritain 
A French Guinea - - 4 60 6 
An English Guinea - 4 66 7 
A Moidore © - - 6 OO 8 
Half Johannas - - 8 00 O 
A Doubloon - - -14 93 3 
A Johannas Ret - 16 00 O 








ews. 


[From London and Liverpool Papers. ] 


_ In speaking of the message of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, the editor 
of the London Courier remarks—* The 
message exhibits a flattering view of the 
internal prosperity of the United States. 
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But we greatly doubt whether the theory 
of Mr. Monroe upon the national advan- 
tages that will grow out of the extension 
of the union, by the progressive admis- 
sion of new states, is one that experience 
warrants, or that events will confirm. It 
may, we think, be more naturally antici- 
pated, that in proportion as the locally 
independent states multiply, in that pro- 
portion will the general government be 
enfeebled; till at last, the transition from 
nominal subjection to declared emanci- 
pation, will be accomplished without any 
struggle or convulsion. One division 
seems marked out by the hand of nature, 
that of the eastern and western states ; 
while another, of north and south, is pre- 
paring by the operation of moral and po- 
litical causes. At any rate, he would be 
a very bold disputant, who should main- 
tain, that when North America is peo- 
pled and cultivated only to one fourth of 
its capability, it will remain a federative 
union, under one general government.” 


London, Feb. 27, 1819. 

The metropolis was on Tuesday en- 
veloped in a a the most dense that has 
been witnessed for several years. The 
darkness in the early part of the day was 
not so very great as to be attended with 
extraordinary inconvenience; but it gra- 
dually increased, and about four o’clock 
it became impossible to discern an ob- 
ject at the distance of a few paces. The 
carriages and wagons moving along the 
streets were not discernable from the 
flag-ways, and the passengers on the lat- 
ter derived very little aid from the lights 
in the windows, or in the lamps, as most 
of the shops, from fear of accidents, were 
shut, and several of the latter were ex- 
tinguished by the fog; even those which 
did burn afforded but a very feeble 
twinkling light, not visible until a near 
approach. The coachmen alighted from 
their boxes to lead the horses, and the 
link-boys were in great numbers to offer 
their assistance; but with every possible 
care and precaution the passengers both 
on foot and in carriages, seldom suc- 
ceeded in making their way without mis- 
takes, and horses and carriages frequent- 
ly deviated from the street to the fiag- 
ways, to the imminent danger of the pas- 
sengers. The noises made by the peo- 
ple in the streets, were frightful; some 
shrieking from terror when surprised by 
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the sudden approach of a horse or a car- 
riage, and others calling out to their fel- 
low travellers to warn them of danger, 
or anxiously inquiring their way. In 
many cases the company deserted their 
carriages, which remained stationary, the 
coachmen not knowing where they were. 
Various sums, from half a crown to ten 
shillings, were obtained by link-boys for 
conduct*ng a carriage through a single 
street. In the theatres, the actors on 
the stage were scarcely visible to the au- 
dience; and even private houses, though 
closed and well furnished with fires were 
filled and darkened by this unwelcome 
visiter. 

In the will of the late lamented Sir 
Samuel Romilly, just published, we re- 
mark a codicil, dated Oct. 9, 1818, of 
which the following is an extract. From 
this it is evident that he anticipated the 
dreadful calamity which led to terminate 
his valuable existence. 

“Tam at the present moment of per- 
fectly sound mind, and in full possession 
of all my faculties; but [ am labouring 
under a most severe affliction, and I can- 
not but recollect that insanity is amongst 
the evils which mental afflictions some- 
times produce, without observing to my- 
self that that unhappy lot may possibly, 
at some time, be mine. If I ever should 
become insane, (which God forbid,) it is 
my earnest desire that while I continue 
in that state, the following bounties may 
be paid to different relations out of my 
income, during my life, and may be con- 
sidered as part of the expenditure which 
I certainly should have made, if I had 
continued capable of managing my own 
affairs: To my brother #150 a year, and 
to my nephew, Peter Roget, £150 a year; 
‘9 my nephew, Cuthbert Romilly, £100 
a year; to my nieces, Caroline and Mar- 
garet Romilly, #30 a year a piece. All 
these payments I desire may be made 
during the joint lives of myself and the 
several annuitants respectively.” 

Sir Samuel, in the body of the will, 
states that it is his earnest and anxious 
wish, that none of his sons should be 
educated at any public school; by which 
he means such schools as Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester and Harrow. 


The Manchester Herald states a new 
Sunday School, erected at an expense of 











NEWS—CONGRESS. 


£24,000, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating 2500 children, has been opened in 
Oldham road, for the children in St. Cle- 
ment’s and St. Luke’s districts.—832 
boys and 1048 girls moved in procession 
from the old to the new school. 

A new dramatic romance, by Mr. Ste- 
phen Kemble, has been brought forward 
at Drury-lane theatre. It is taken from 
Walter Scott’s poem of Marmion, and 
entitled “ Flodden Field.” 

A new comedy, from the pen of Mr. 
Kenny, entitled “ A word for the La- 
dies,” has been brought forward at Covent 
Garden theatre. 

A sepulchral monument to the memo- 
ry of. Hannibal has been discovered at 
Malta. 

A London paper says, the town of Al- 
tringham was disgraced last week by a 
relic of barbarism. One William Yar- 
wood, after expending tenpence in the 
purchase of a new halter, tied it round 
the neck of his wife, and led her into the 
market place, where, after showing her, 
and expatiating on her good qualities, he 
sold her for one penny ! 


— Public Affairs. 


Fifteenth Congress. 


SECOND SESSION. 











SENATE. 

March 2.—The bill providing for a state 
government in the Missouri territory, and 
the admission thereof into the union, was re- 
ceived from the House of Representatives, 
with a message that the House disagreed to 
that amendment of the Senate thereto, which 
struck out the prohibitory clause concerning 
the toleration of slavery in said state ; where- 
upon, 

On motion of Mr. Tait, the Senate resolved 
to adhere to their said amendment. 

The amendment of the other Heuse to the 
bill regulating the currency of certain foreign 
coins in the United States was taken up and 
concurred in. : 

The bill, from the House of Representa- 
tives, in addition to the acts prohibiting the 
slave trade, was twice read by unanimous 
consent, and referred to the select commit- 
tee appointed on this subject. 

Mr. Eaton, from the said committee, sub- 
sequently reported the said bill with an 





CONGRESS. 


amendment ; [proposing to strike out the 6th 
section thereof, inserted in the other House, 
on motion of Mr. Pindall, to make the of- 
fence of smuggling slaves from Africa punish- 
able with death. ]} 

The amendment was agreed to, and the 
bill was read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the House of Representatives for concur- 
rence in the amendment. 

The bill from the other House, authorising 
the occupation of Florida, was twice read, 
and referred to the committee of foreign re- 
lations ; from which committee, subsequently 
Mr. Macon reported the said bill with some 
amendments, which were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and with the bill were read the 
third time, passed, and returned to the 
House for concurrence. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


March 1.—The house then, on motion of 
Mr. Holmes, resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole on the state of the Union, to 
which was referred the bill authorising the 
President of the United States to take pos- 
session, under the treaty with Spain, of East 
and West Florida, and providing for the tem- 
porary government of the territory. 

Mr. Holmes moved to amend the bill, by in- 
serting a provision to authorise the appoint- 
ment of commissioners for the adjustment of 
the claims and of the western boundary, in 
pursuance of the stipulations of the treaty, 
and providing the sum of dollars to de- 
fray the expenses of the said commission. 

Mr. H. in preposing this amendment, re- 
marked, that it was made rather in pursuance 
of the suggestion of one of the executive de- 
partments (the secretary of state) by whom it 
was considered necessary, than because it had 
been deemed essential by the committee. It 
remained for the House to decide whether it 
was now proper or not. 

Mr. Poindexter thought that Congress would 
act more understandingly on this subject, if it 
waited for the ratification of the treaty. It was 
not now known what the duties of those com- 
missioners would be; how extensive, what 
amount of spoliations they would have to ad- 

just, &c. The bill constituting the commis- 
‘ sioners. ought to point out the place of their 
sitting, what kind of evidence they should re- 
ceive, &c. &c. All these points could be bet- 
ter séttled and provided for after the treaty 
was ratified—until then, the provision would 
be premature. 

Mr. Hopkinson replied, in substance, that 
there was little doubt of the ratification of the 
treaty ; and that by authorising the appoint- 
ment of commissioners now, much time would 
be saved; that many of the sufferers from 
these spoliations looked to this settlement for 
relief from their distress; that as the treaty 
would, in all probability, be ratified by July, 
five or six months of delay would be avoided; 
that, supposing the government should allow 





the sufferers interest on their claims, a prompt | 
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the government; that the proceedings on the 
Louisiana convention were similar to what was 
now proposed ; and finally, that as some good 
might result from the amendment, and no in- 
convenience whatever, it had better be adopt- 
ed. 

After some further observations from Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Poindexter, and Mr. 
Johnson of Va., the question was then taken 
on the proposed amendment, and decided in 
the negative without a division; and the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed, and was subse- 
quently read a third time, passed, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 

The engrossed bill for the benefit of the 
Connecticut Asylum for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb (granting to it a donation of 
six sections of public lands) was passed and 
sent to the senate. 

THE SUAVE TRADE, 

The House, on motion of Mr. Middleton, 
went into committee of the whole, Mr. Pit- 
kin in the chair, on the bill in addition to the 
acts prohibiting the slave trade. 

Mr. Middleton took a succinct view of the 
provisions of the bill, the evils it was intend- 
ed to remedy, the necessity for its enactment, 
&e. 

Much debate arose on different features of 
this bill, as they came under consideration. 
The third and fourth sections which provide 
bounties for the officers and crew of the pnb- 
lic vessels which shail capture slaves import- 
ing into the United States, and to the inform- 
ers who lead to the conviction of smugglers 
af slaves into the Union, were warmly op- 
posed by Mr. Strother for various reasons of 
expediency, and not from an unwillingness to 
destroy the traffic and kidnapping, &c. of 
slaves. Mr. H. Nelson opposed these sections, 
because the penalties were not heavy enough 
for the offence, which he thought ought to be 
punished with death. 

Mr. Mercer supported the bill throughout, 
explaining and defending its provisions against 
all objections. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Butler, 
of Louisiana, proposed the following as an 
additional section, which he prefaced by a 
few remarks, to show that the clause he of- 
fered was called for by a due regard for the 
interests of the state which he represented. 
The amendment was in the following words, 
and was agreed to without opposition, viz. 

“ That it shall be the duty of the comman- 
der of any armed vessel of the United States, 
whenever he shall make any capture under 
the provisions of this act, to bring the vessel 
and her cargo for adjudication into some of 
the ports of the state or territory to which 
such vessel so captured shall belong, if he 
can ascertain the same, if not, then to be 
sent into any convenient port of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Pindall, after some prefatory remarks, 
offered the following, as an additional sec- 
tion, which was agreed to, viz. 

«“ That every person who shall import into 





settlement would be an important saving to ll the United States, or knowingly aid or abet 
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the importation into the United States, of any 
African negro, or other person, with intent 
to sell or use such negro or other person, so 
to be imported as a slave, or shall purchase 
any such slave, knowing him or her to be 
thus imported, shall, on conviction thereof, 
in any circuit court of the United States, be 
punished by death.” 

After unsuccessful attempts of Mr. Strother 
to strike out the third and fourth sections, 
the committee rose and reported the amend- 
ments to the House, which were concurred 
in; and the bill was ordered to be engrossed 
fora third reading. 

March 2.—The House took up the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill authorising 
the formation of a state government for the 
territory of Missouri, and concurred in all of 
them, except that which struck out the pro- 
hibitory clause concerning the admission and 
toleration of slavery. 

The question on concurring with the Se- 
nate in striking out the said clause, was de- 
cided in the negative, ayes 76, noes 78. 

The bill was returned to the Senate, who 
sent a message, declaring they adhered to 
their amendment, when a motion was made 
that the House adhere to their disagreement, 
which brought on a renewal of the debate on 
the subject, and was finally decided, ayes 78, 
noes 66. 

The adherence of the two Houses to their 
respective opinions precluding further pro- 
‘ positions, the bill. was lost. 





[From the National Intelligencer, March 4.} 


The Congress of the United States ad- 
journed last evening, beyond which their 
constitutional term of service did not permit 
them to extend the session. The list of the 
laws passed at the present session, which we 
shall publish, will shew what has been done. 
For the present, we must content ourselves 
with stating some of the most prominent pro- 
ceedings, 

First in importance, it may be mentioned 
that the. bill which had passed the Senate, 
‘changing the mode of disposing of the pub- 
lic lands, did not pass. It was debated a short 
time yesterday in the House of Representa- 
tives, put aside by an accidental interruption 
of the proceedings on it, and not resumed.— 
Enough, howeyer, transpired, to shew that 
somewhere about two-thirds of the House 
were in favour of the principle of the bill, 
and that it would have passed had time been 
allowed for a proper discussion of it, which 
was vehemently denied, and with some rea- 
son too, by the opponents of the bill. Indeed, 


-too many propositions of real importance 
have, for the same reason, slept out their 
existence. 


The bill authorising the establishment of a 
provisional government for Florida, in the 
event of the ratification of the treaty of ces- 
sion by Spain, has become a law. 


———— - 











ACT TO PUNISH PIRACY. 


The bill fixing the day, (the second Mon. 
day in November,) for the meeting of the 
next Congress, which had passed the Se. 
nate, failed in the House of Representatives, 
being indefinitely postponed, on the motion 
ot Mr. Barbour. 

The bill concerning invalid pensioners, and 
the bill establishing additional post routes, 
have become laws. 

The act to amend the act incorporating the 
subscribers to the Bank of the United States, 
‘has become a law. 


The bill in addition to the acts prohibiting 
the importation of slaves into the U. States, 
was not, as we had supposed, lost, in conse- 
quence of a disagreement between the two 
Houses respecting the amendments. It has 
become a law, and is perhaps the most in- 
teresting to the national character of any act 
passed during the present session. 

That act authorizes the President to direct 
the armed vessels of the United States to in- 
tercept, on the coast of Africa or elsewhere, 
any vessels engaged in the slave trade, and 
bring them into the United States. It pro- 
vides for the allowance of twenty-five dollars 
for every slave brought into the United States 
under circumstances Justifying the belief of 
an intention to intraduce them illegally into 
the United States; and of fifty dollars for 
each slave discovered to have been illegally 
introduced into the United States. The 
slaves, when thus captured on the ocean, or 
discovered in our country, to be held in trust 
by the United States, until they can be trans- 
ported back to Africa, &c. 


IMPORTANT ACTS OF CONGRESS. 


Piracy. — 

The President is authorised and requested 
to employ the public vessels in protecting the 
merchant vessels of the United States from 
piratical aggressions: to instruct the com- 
manders of the public vessels to seize and 
send into any port of the United States any 
armed vessel, or any vessel of which the crew 
shall be armed and which shall have attempt- 
ed or committed any piratical aggression, 
search, restraint, depredation or seizure upon 
any vessel of the United States, or upon any 
other vessels ; and to retake any vessel of the 
United States or its citizens, which may have 
been unlawfully captured upon the high seas. 
The commander and crew of any merchant 
vessel of the United States, owned wholly or 
in part by a citizen thereof, may oppose and de- 
fend aguinst any aggression, search, &c. which 
shall be attempted upon said vessel, or upon 
any other vessel owned as aforésaid, by any 
armed vessel whatsoever, not being a public 
armed vessel of some nation in amity with the 
United States, and may reduce and capture 
the same; and may also retake any vessei 
owned as aforesaid, which may have been 
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captured by such armed vessels, and send the 
same into any port of the United States 
Whenever such vessel shall be brought into 
any port of the United States, the same shall 
be adjudged to their use and that of the cap- 
tors, after due trial in any admiralty court. 

If any person or persons whatsoever, shall 
commit the crime of piracy as defined by the 
laws of nations, and shall be brought into, or 
found in the United States, shall on convic- 
tion before a circuit court of the United States 
be punished with death. 

Approved, March 3, 1819. 


Maming the Public Vessels. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That all the ships of 
the navy of the United States, now building, 
or hereafter to be built, shall be named by 
the Secretary of the Navy, under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, ac- 
cording to the following rule, to wit: those of 
the first class shall be called after the states 
of the Union; those of the second class, after 
the rivers; and those of the third class, after 
the principal cities and towns, taking care 
that no two vessels in the navy shall bear the 
same name. 

Approved, March 3, 1819. 


Civilization of the Indians. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ame- 
rica, in Congress assembled, That for the pur- 
pose of providing against the further decline 
and final extinction of the Indian tribes, ad- 
joining to the frontier settlements of the Unit- 
ed States, and for introduting among them 
the habits and arts of civilization, the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby authorised, in every case where he 
shall judge improvement in the habits and 
condition of such Indians practicable, and that 
the means of instruction can be introduced 
with their own consent, toemploy capable per- 
sons of good moral character, to instruct them 
in the mode of agriculture suited to their 
situation; and for teaching their children in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and for per- 
forming such other duties as may be enjoin- 
ed, according to such instructions and rules 
as the President may give and prescribe for 
the regulation of their conduct, in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
the annual sum of ten thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby appropriated, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act; and an account of the expendi- 
ture of the money, and proceedings in exe- 
cution of the foregoing provisions shall be 
laid annually before Congress. 

Approved March 3, 1819. 


Bank of the United States. 
We have the satisfaction to state, b 





express advice from Washington, intelli- 
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gence is received, that on Saturday last, 
in the supreme court, chief justice Mar- 
shall delivered the opinion of the court, 
in the case of M‘Culloh vs. The State of 
Maryland, and that opinion pronounces 
the Bank of the United States constitu- 
tional, and declares all attempts on the 
part of the state to tax it unconstitu- 
tional, and null and void. . [ Phil. Gaz. 


Saas 


The following bill has passed both 
houses of the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, and been approved by the governor. 


An Act relative to habitual Drunkards. 


Section 1.—Be it enacted by the Se- 
nate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth ‘of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it is here- 
by enacted by the authority of the 
same, That upon application by petition 
of any relation by blood or marriage of 
any citizens of this commonwealth, set- 
ting forth that such person, by reason of 
habitual drunkenness, has become inca- 

able of managing his or her estate, and 
is wasting or destroying the same, it shall 
be lawful for the Court of Common Pleas 
of the county in which such person may 
reside, to appoint commissioners, and is- 
sue their precept to the same, who shall 
thereupon proceed in the same manner 
as has been heretofore used in cases of 
persons non compotes mentis; and if upon 
return of the commission and inquisition 
thereon to said court, it shall be found 
by said inquisition, that such person, by 
reason of habitual intoxication or drun- 
kenness, has become incapable of ma- 
naging his or her-estate, it shall be law- 
ful for said court of common pleas to 
appoint at least two persons, who shall 
not be heirs or next of kin to said per- 
son, to be guardians and trustees of said 
person. 

Sect. 2.—And be it further enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the guar- 
dians and trustees, so as abeve appoint- 
ed, shall have the care and management 
of the real and personal estate of the said 
habitual drunkard, and shall from time 
to time apply so much thereof, as shall 
be necessary to his or her support and 
maintenance, and to the support of his 
or her family, and to the payment of his 
or her just and lawful debts, taking care 
to reserve the principal, unless the in- 
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come thereof shall not be sufficient, giv- 
ing security to the said court for the 
faithful performance of said trust, and 
duly to account at least once in every 
year for such estate, property, or funds, 
as may come into their hands, and said 
court are hereby authorized and required 
to settle and adjust the same, without 
fees to the court, the officers thereof, or 
the commissioners to be appointed under 
this act: and it shall be also lawful for 
the said court, in like manner as in cases 
of persons non compotes mentis,upon such 
examination, from time to time as they 
may see proper, and upon petition and 
full proof being made, that such habitual 
drunkard has become reformed, and _ ha- 
bitually sober, to discharge the said in- 
quisition, and restore him or her to all 
his or her estate, rights, and privileges; 
provided, that the real and personal es- 
tates of such habitual drunkards shall 
not, at any time, be liable for any con- 
tract made by the said drunkard between 
the time of finding the inquisition afore- 
said, and the discharge of the same by 
the court in the manner aforesaid; pro- 
vided also, that no petition shall be re- 
ceived or acted upon, from a wife against 
her husband, or a child against his or her 


parents. 
Approved, Feb. 29, 1819. 


ahisceilany. 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. | 











On the increasing Populousness of 
England. 


The inquiry instituted and census 
taken in 1801 and 1811, presented re- 
_ sults extraordinary as unexpected; show- 
ing an accelerated progress of increasing 

opulation in Great Britain, at the close 
of the last century and beginning of the 
present; which was thought very unlike- 
ly to continue with like rapidity in fu- 
ture. 

The proportion of births to deaths had 
been estimated at 11 to 10, about the 
middle of the past century; and that es- 
timate has not been deemed materially 
defective. In the latter part of the cen- 
tury (taking a period of twenty years,) 
the proportion of registered baptisms to 
burials in all England and Wales, was 
found to be 13 to 10; and on an average 
of the last five years of it, 137 to 100. 


INCREASING POPULOUSNESS OF ENGLAND. 
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In the first decade of the present age 

\ . te ¢ ors 
the proportion exhibited by the returns 
of parish abstracts was 148 to 100; and 
for the last five years of this decennial 
period, 151 to 100. 

As the registers of baptisms are known 
to be more defective than those of fune- 
rals, among other reasons, because many 
dissenters from the established church 
bury their dead in the parish cemetery, 
who have not their children baptized ac- 
cording to the rites of the church; and 
because private baptisms are excluded 
from some of the registers, and the inter- 
ment of still-born and unbaptized chil- 
dren is in others included; it followed, 
that the excess of births above deaths, 
was still greater than the abstracts of 
parish registers exhibited. Admitting a 
requisite but conjectural correction upon 
this ground, the proportion of births to 
deaths on a medium of the first ten years 
of the present century, has been taken 
at 16 to 10; a proportion considered to 
be quite extraordinary for a rich and 
well-peopled territory; showing a rate 
of increase, which as remarked concern- 
ing it, cannot be permanent; and which 
it would be unreasonable to expect should 
endure for any long continuance. 

There seems reason however to be- 
lieve, that the accelerated progress of in- 
crease, exhibited by the growing ratio of 
excess of births above deaths to the whole 
population, has yet received no check; 
and that the augmentation of the people 
is proceeding with a rapidity as great in 
the second as in the first decade of the 
century. As this isa point of much mo- 
ment in connexion with many important 
considerations, the grounds of the opi- 
nion now stated will be given; and with 
as much brevity as the nature of the sub- 


ject allows. 


The bills of mortality of London, an- 
nually published, exhibit in the past 
century an excess of burials above bap- 
tisms progressively diminishing, until 
nearly equalized in the latter part of it: 
the average of the last five years show- 
ing the proportion of 98 baptisms to'100 
funerals. From the beginning of the pre- 
sent century the registered baptisms have 
exceeded the burials; the ratio for the 
first five years being 108 to 100, and for 
ten nearly the same: and the excess has 
increased in the present decade, the ratio 
being for the elapsed portion of it, 115 
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io 100, and for the last three years, 119 
to 100. 

The bills of mortality are not sup- 
posed to be quite accurate. It appears 
from the parish abstracts returned under 
the population acts, that in the last twen- 
ty years of the past century, the propor- 
tion of baptisms to burials was 92 to 100; 
but according to the bills, 94 to 100; and 
in the first ten years of the present cen- 
tury, 111 to 100; but according to the 
bills, 108 to 100. Presuming that the 
bills of mortality will not prove to be 
now more inaccurate, compared with the 
abstracts to be returned for a future cen- 
sus than heretofore, there appears to be 
sufficient evidence, that the excess of 
births above the deaths within the me- 
tropolis is in progress of increase. The 
town then is no longer a drain upon the 
country for maintaining the number of its 
inhabitants, which it upholds and even 
augments. 

Marylebone, which is not included 
within the bills of mortality, is the most 
populous parish in Great Britain. The 
number of its inhabitants, which was 
63,982, according to the enumeration in 
1801, and 75,624, according to that of 
1811, is almost a twelfth part of the po- 

ulation of the metropolis, and 125th of 
that of England. It equals or nearly 
does so, the aggregate of other parishes 
contiguous to London, and comprising a 
portion of the suburbs though not com- 
prehended in the bills of mortality. 

The registered baptisms in this parish 
nearly equalled the burials in the ten 
years from 1781 to 1790; and exceeded 
them in the next ten, 1791 to 1800; as 
also in the ten following, 1801 to 1810; 
the proportion being severally, 96 to 100; 
110 to 100, and 108 to 100. The excess 
of registered births above deaths is be- 
come yet greater, being for the seven 
years which have since elapsed, 138 to 
100; and for the three last,-157 to 100. 

In the parish of Marylebone, the bu- 
rials of persons denominated foreigners 
amount to rather more than 165 annual- 
ly; and if these were excluded, the ex- 
cess of births above deaths would appear 
to be yet greater. 


One of the most populous parishes be- 
yond the precincts ef the metropolis is 
Hampstead. Being a resort of the sick 
on account of the reputed salubrity of 
the spot, many sojourners die and are in- 
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terred there: and the funerals, accord- 
ing to the abstracts returned for the 
census, continued to exceed the baptisms 
to the latest period of those returns 
(1810). The population of the place was 
4543 in 1801, and 5483 in 1811; but the 
funerals in the intermediate ten years 
were 1377, and baptisms 1124. An ac- 
cession of inhabitants replaced the defi- 
ciency and augmented the number in no 
less a ratio than as 5 to 4. 

In the last five years the baptisms in 
this parish have been 646, and burials 
642; or in the. proportion of 101 to 100 
nearly; instead of the former ratio 82 to 
100 on the medium of ten years. 

As an instance of a rural parish in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, more than 
eight and less than ten miles distant 
from it, the parish of Edgeware has been 
taken, and upon no other ground of se- 
lection besides the accidental circum- 
stance of facility in consulting its re- 
vister. 

The proportion of births to deaths has 
in this parish increased from the ratio of 
123 : 100, which the average of ten years 
exhibited to that of 138 .: 100, on the me- 
dium of the seven subsequent years; and 
147 : 100 in the three last. 

Considering that Marylebone, Hamp- 
stead, and Edgeware, are no unfair spe- 
cimens of three classes of parishes in 
and near London, it is apparent from 
these instances, in concurrence with the 
bills of mortality, that within the metro- 
polis and its immediate vicinity, the po- 
pulation of which is not less than a tenth 
of that of Great Britain, the number of 
inhabitants has continued to increase 
since the census of 1811; and at an ac- 
celerated rate. And as the number of 
inhabitants of all Great Britain has hi- 
therto been found to increase faster than 
that of the metropolis, it seems fairly to 
be inferred as a probable result to be ex- 
pected from the next census, that the 


| population of all Great Britain will ap- 


pear to have been increasing to this time 
with yet greater rapidity than the results 
of the former census showed. 

To bring this conclusion to the test of 
a comparison with information collected 
from remote parts of the kingdom, would 
require more extensive research, than 
can well be undertaken by an indivi- 
dual. The registers of a few distant pa- 
rishes have been consulted; and the re- 
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sults, as might be expected, are various. 
It is however conceived, that the conti- 
nued rapid growth of the capital city 
does assuredly indicate a continuance of 
quick increase of populousness of the 
country in general. H. T. C. 


EAST FLORIDA. 


Extract from Ellicott’s Journal, pub- 
. lished in 1814. 


East Florida is but little better than 

a wilderness:, the soil is not superior to 
that of West Florida, and none of its 
navigable waters rising in the United 
States, it does not appear equally inte- 
resting. It is, nevertheless, of immense 
importance to the United States, being, 
from its present situation, well calcu- 
lated to give security to the commerce 
between the Atlantic and the western 
states; and may be considered one of 
the main keys to the trade of the gulf 
of Mexico. On the west side, it affords 
two remarkably fine harbours; one is 
known by the name of Hillsborough bay 
(Bay Tompa, or Spiritu Santo); the la- 
titude is stated to be 27° $6’ north, and 
the longitude 83° west of Greenwich. It 
is very capacious, and will admit any 
vessel over the bar not drawing more 
than 24 feet water. The other harbour 
is called by the Spaniards Bocca Grande; 
and by the Enghsh Charlotte harbour ; 
stated to be in latitude 26° 43’ north, 
and 82° 30’ west longitude. It has fif- 
teen feet water on the bar, and good an- 
chorage within. Exclusive of those har- 
bours, there are several others, well cal- 
culated for coasting vessels, that draw 
not more than seven feet of water. The 
Florida Keys and Reef likewise furnish 
a great number of harbours proper for 
coasting vessels, and advantageous sta- 
tions for cruisers; particularly that of 
Key Biscanio, situated at the northern 
entrance of the Reef, and capable of com- 
manding the whole coasting trade which 
should take that passage. This being 
the entrance of the Reef, and the most 
proper place to depart from in sailing 
- northwardly, would be one of the most 
eligible positions on the whole coast, and 
er on the continent, for a light- 
ouse. But, instead of any advantage 
being derived, either to the United States 
or his Catholic Majesty, from these fa- 


EAST FLORIDA—INDIAN ANECDOTE: 














vourable situations, they serve as dens 
and hiding places for the privateers and 
picaroons of the Bahama islands, by 
which the trade of both nations has suf- 
fered immensely in spoliations ; and ex- 
traordinary as 1t may appear, it is no 
less true, that nearly the whole coast of 
East Florida, so far as maritime posses- 
sion gives a right, is under the dominion 


lof the Bahama islands, the coast and 


islands being uninhabited, even by a 
single solitary settler, from Appalachy 
almost round to St. Augustine; from 
which the inhabitants of the Bahama 
islands cut and carry off, without inter- 
ruption, as much of the valuable ship 
timber as they find necessary or conve- 
nient. ' 


[The anecdote of the French king Clovis, 
who was converted to Christianity, and wish- 
ed that he and his legions had been present 
at the crucifixion, is well known. The fol- 
lowing extract from Colden’s History of the 
Five Nations, forms a striking parallel.} 


“Their notions of Christianity seem 
to be equally irrational. One of the 
Jesuits took great pains to convert an 
Indian chief; and, to all external ap- 
pearances, he had completely succeed- 
ed. ‘The French, (at Montreal,) says 
our author, ‘gave him Christian burial 
in a pompous manner; the priest, that 
attended him at his death, Seasiene de- 
clared that he died a true Christian; for, 
said the priest, while I explained to him 
the passion of our Saviour, whom the 
Jews crucified, he cried out: Oh! had I 
been there, I would have revenged his 
death, and brought away their scalps, ” 





From Sanford’s History of the United. States 
before the Revolution. 


We shall here extract a curious pas- 
sage from Trumbull’s History of Con- 
necticut; which, if true, may serve to 
cool the ardour of any such persons as 
still expect to amass fortunes, by work- 


ing mines in North America. 
“Though mines of gold, silver, pre- 


| cious metals and minerals have been 


esteemed of great value, and sought 
after with great pains and expectations, 
yet they are by no means so enriching © 
as is generally imagined. The rich mines 

















of the south, were men hired to dig, 
refine, and go through the various ope- 
rations necessary to produce gold and 
silver coins, at the wages commonly 
given in this country, would not bear 
the expense. President,Clap, (of Yale 
College,). who well understood the his- 
tory of this business, and was an accu- 
rate computer of expenses, observed, 
that, if the king of Spain were to give 
his workmen in the mining“and refining 
business, the moderate wages of six- 
pence sterling a day, it would break 
him. It was because the business was 
principally done by slaves and convicts, 
to whom he gave no wages, and whom 
he but miserably clothed and fed, that 
he made such profits by them. Mines 
_ of coarser matale than those of gold and 
silver, are often the most profitable, be- 
cause they are much more abundant in 
the ores which they contain, and they 
are prepared for use at a far less ex- 
pense. For these reasons, mines of cop- 
per, or lead, may yield as great or 
greater profits than those of gold and 
silver.” 





[We copy the following extract from the 
Quebec Mercury, because it is always inte- 
resting to hear the opinions of foreigners con- 
cerning our public measures, and because the 
writer has formed a more correct estimate of 
the effects of our government than his coun- 
trymen are usually willing to avow.] 


From the Quebec Mercury of Feb. 23. 


We learn, not with surprise, but with 
sorrow, that the House of Representa- 
tives of Congress, after about a fort- 
night’s debate, have whitewashed gene- 
ral Jackson from the stains of the Semi- 
' nole war, and the execution of Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, by a majority of 40. 
This is an evident triumph of numbers 
over principle, raising in a republic, af- 
fecting to be jealous of its liberties and 
independence, the military over the civil 
power. He that has read Mr. Speaker 
Clay’s speech, has read a tissue of argu- 
ments, that nothing but a determination 
to support Jackson, against all principle 
and reason, could possibly resist.—It is 
the misfortune of mankind, whether re- 
publican or royalists, to be dazzled with 
military success, however repugnant it 
may be to the eventual well-being of the 
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peonle, who, for the moment, are inflated 
with the vainglory of being conquerors 
over, no matter how despicable a foe, or 
in what manner the conquest has been 
achieved. 

For sound reasoning we do not recol- 
lect to have met with a speech superior 
to Mr. Clay’s. We may have heard and 
read something more brilliant; but never 
any thing of the kind more solid. If it 
does not glare with the florid beauties of 
a Burke, a Curran, or a Phillips, it may 
fairly lay claim to the staminaof a Wind- 
ham, and even of a Fox. It is, in short, 
a true English speech. Who that has 
read the written speeches of a Clinton, 
and the extemporaneous effusions of 
many members of Congress, will be dis- 
posed to deny to the citizens of the 
United States the possession of much 
superior talent. For our part, we know 
not how to withhold from them the ac- 
knowledgment of our conviction of a 
fact, brought home to our bosom in every 
day’s experience. Considering them as 


kindred to us, such conviction should be ° 


matter rather of glory, than of envy or 


jealousy. 


With their various occasions of call- 
ing forth talents; their free and nume- 
rous presses; their frequent public meet- 
ings; their many state legislatures, and 
their general congress; were they want- 
ing in the requisites for public discus- 
sion, they would be worse than Beo- 
tians. Their growth is what ought to be 
looked for from such culture. There is 
more of solid body than of foliage. 


[The following amusing account of 
Paupers in America, is extracted from 


the Second Part of Cobbett’s Year’s Re- 
sidence in America. | 


PAUPERS. 


It is a subject of great exultation in 
the hireling newspapers of the Borough- 
villains, that “poverty and poor-rates 
have found their way to America.” As 
to the former it is literally true; for the 
poverty that is here, has, almost the 
whole of it, come from Europe ; but, the 
means of keeping the poor arise here 
upon the spot. 

Great sums of money are raised in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
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other great seaports, for the maintenance 
of “the poor ;” and, the Boroughmongers 
eagerly catch at the published accounts 
of this cdncern, and produce them as 
proofs, that misery is as great in Ame- 
rica as it is under their iron rod. I will 
strip them of their pretext in a few mi- 
nutes. 

Let us take New York, for instance. 
Itis notorious that, whatever may be the 
number of persons relieved by poor-rates, 
the greater part of them are Europeans, 
who have come hither, at different pe- 
riods, and under circumstances of dis- 
tress, different, of course, in degree.— 
There is, besides, a class of persons 
here of a description very peculiar; 
namely, the free negroes. Whatever 
may have been the motives which led 
to their emancipation, it is very certain 
that it has saddled the white people with 
a heavy charge. These negroes are a 
disorderly, improvident set of beings ; 
and, the paupers in the country consist 
almost wholly of them. Take out the 
foreigners and the negroes, and you will 
find, that the paupers of New York do 
not amount to a hundredth part of those 
of Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham. or 
London, population for population. New 
York is a seaport, and the only great 
seaport of a large district of country.— 
All the disorderly crowd to it—It teeins 
with emigrants ; but even there, a pau- 
per, who is a white, native American, is 
a great rarity. 

But, do the borough-villains think, 
that the word pauper has the same mean- 
ing here that it has under their scorpion 
rod? A pauper under them means a 
man that is able and willing to work, 
and who does work like a horse, and 
who is so taxed, has so much of his earn- 
ings taken from him by them to pay the 
interest of their debt and the pensions 
of themselves and their wives, children 
and dependants, that he is actually 
starving and fainting at his work. This 
is what is meant by a pauper in England. 
But, at New York, a pauper is, gene- 
rally, a man who is unable, or, which | 
is more frequently the case, unwilling 
to work, who has become debilitated 
from a vicious life; or who, like bo- 
rough-mongers and priests, finds it more 
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pleasant to live upon the labour of | 
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garbage, and “substitutes for bread” 
A pauper here expects, and has, as 
much flesh, fish and bread and cake as 
he can devour. How gladly would many 
a little tradesman, or even little farmer, 
in England, exchange his diet for that of 
a New York pauper! 

Where there are such paupers as 
those in England, there are beggars ; 
because, when they find that they are 
nearly starved in the former character, 
they will. try the latter in spite of all 
the vagrant acts that any heli-born fund- 
ing system can engender. And, who 
ever saw a beggar in America? “I have!” 
exclaims some spy of the Boroughmon- 
gers, who hopes to become a Borough- 
monger himself. And so have I too. I 
have seen a couple since I have been 
on this island; and of them I will 
speak presently. But, there are differ- 
ent sorts of beggars too as well as of 
paupers. In England a beggar isa poor 
creature, with hardly rags (mere rags) 
sufficient to cover its nakedness so far 
even as common decency requires. A 
wretched mortal, the bare sight of whom 
would freeze the. soul of an American 
within him. <A dejected, broken-down 
thing, that Pes: you bare-headed, 
on one knee, with a trembling voice, 
with “pray bestow your charity, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ’s sake have compas- 
sion on a poor soul ;” and, if you toss a 
halfpenny into his ragged hat, he ex- 
claims in an ecstacy, “God Almighty 
bless your honour!” though you, per- 
haps, be but a shoe-black yourself. An 
American beggar, dressed very much 
like other people, walks up to you as 
boldly as if his pockets were crammed 
with money, and with a half smile, that 
seems to say, he doubts of the propriety 
of his conduct, very civilly asks you, if 
you can help, him to a quarter of a dol- 
lar. He mostly states the precise sum; 
and never sinks below silver. In short, 
there is no begg'ng, properly so called. 
There is nothing that resembles English 
begging even in the most distant degree. 

T have now been here twenty months, 
and I have been visited by only two beg- 
gars. ‘The first was an Englishman, and 
what was more to me, a Surreyman too ; 
a native of Croydon. He asked me if I 
could help him to a quarter of a dollar ; 


others than upon his own labour. A for, it is surprising how apt scholars 
pauper in England is fed upon bonesand || they are. “Yes,” said I, “if you will 





help my men to do some work first.” 
He said he could not do that, for he was 
ina hurry. I told him, that, if a man, 
with a dollar a day, and pork for the 
tenth part of a dollar a pound, could not 
earn his living, he ought to be hanged ; 
“however,” said I, “ as you are the first 
Surreyman I ever saw in America be- 
sides myself, if you be not hanged be- 
fore this day week, and come here again, 
I will help you to a quarter of a dollar.” 
He came, and I kept my word. 


E.ctract of a Letter from an American, dated at 
Paris the 29th of November. 


‘Professor Griscom, of New York, has 
just returned here, and tells me he came 
from Genoa to Marseilles in a steam- 
boat—-the first ever seen in the Mediter- 
ranean. It was her first voyage, and 
though hundreds were on the route, enly 
seven could be persuaded to go on board 
—preferring a long and tedious journey 
by land. He was greatly pleased; but 
the boat is inferior to ours, and goes only 
five miles an hour.” 


Times long past. 


The following relation of a singular 
circumstance, upon which, perhaps, hun 
the destiny of a very important belied 
of time in the history of our revolu- 
tionary war, is taken om the narrative 
of Joshua Hett Smith, esq. who resided 
near the spot where the transaction took 
place.—We have never met with it be- 
fore. | Rep. Chron. 


“The courier despatched by general 
Burgoyne to general sir Henry Einton, 
was charged to deliver to him a silver 
bullet, and to give it into the general’s 
own hands. In case of surprise, if chal- 
lenged from whence he came, or suspect- 
ed of being an enemy, he was ordered to 
swallow the bullet, which would prevent 
the message from being detected. Hav- 
ing reached as far as fort Montgomery, 
near New York, he made enquiry for 
general Clinton; and finding, on hein 
brought before him, that he was not the 
person described to him as the general 
to whom he was sent, but that he was 
governor general George Clinton of the 
_ State of New York, he turned aside and 
swallowed the silver ball. Being ob- 
served by some of the attendants, he 
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was immediately taken into custody; 
when, being interrogated as to what bu- 
siness he had with general Clinton, and 
discovering some embarrassment in his 
answers, it was proposed to administer 
an emetic, to ascertain what he had 
swallowed with such precipitation. The 
idea was adopted, and the consequence 
was, that he threw up the silver ball; 
which, being unscrewed, was found to 
contain a letter from general Burgoyne 
to general sir Henry Clinton—the pur- 
port of which was, to explain his forlorn 
situation after the attack of general Ar- 
nold on the heights of Bremen.” 


London, December 24. 

The hopes long entertained of ac- 
quiring an intimate knowledge of the 
interior of Africa, are likely to be soon 
realized. <A very intelligent and enter- 
prising gentleman, named Bodeck, un- 
appalled by the danger and difficulties 
of the undertaking, and the failure of 
many adventurers to penetrate into the 
heart of that continent, has recently 
returned to England, after having over- 
come those difficulties, and successfully 
explored the kingdom of the Ashantees, 
in which he resided for six months.— 
During the first half of this interval, he 
was incarcerated in a dungeon, and ex- 
pected hourly to be put to death. The 
king of the Ashantees was greatly in- 
terested by this stranger, and had him 
often brought from his cell to the palace, 
for the purpose of inquiring from whence 
he came, and the purpose of his visit. 
These interviews eas took place in 
the dead of the night, and upon one 
early occasion his Majesty met Mr. Bo- 
deck half way in the dark. After re- 
peated conversation, his Majesty be- 
came quite satisfied with respect to the 
intentions of the stranger, who was libe- 
rated, and for the last three months of 
his stay he. resided at the court, and 
was treated with great kindness. Among 
the curious and valuable articles brought 
home by Mr. Bodeck is a geographical 
history of the Ashantee kingdom, in the 
native language, and an account of the 
travels and death of Mungo Parke. He 
represents the king of the Ashantees as 
a most able and intelligent man. His 
observations and questions, which were 
incessant, displayed strong natural dis- 
cernment and intelligence, and he was 
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particularly anxious in his inquiries re- 
specting the policy of the European go- 
vernments. | 
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The calico-printers have been lately 
very busily employed, working extra 
hours, in consequence of extensive or- 
ders for printed goods from Germany, 
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Madame de St. Morys, and Madame 
de Gaudechard, her daughter, had ob- 
tained from the Court of Premier In- 
stance, at Paris, a judgment against M. 
Playfair, editor of the English Journal 
printed at Paris, under the title of Gali- 
gani’s Messenger. In giving an account 
of the deplorable event which deprived 
these ladies of a husband and a father. 
M. Playfair had allowed himself to im- 
peach the bravery of M. de St. Morys, 
and thus to sully his memory by an im- 
putation of all others the most dreadful 
to a French officer. For this offence, 
M. Playfair had been sentenced to three 
months imprisonment, a fine of 300 
francs, and damages and costs to the 
amount of 10,000 francs more. On 
Thursday, his appeal was heard before 
the Court Royale, which confirmed the 
judgment of the inferior court. 


Price of Bullion. 


In London, on the 26th of December, 
Portugal gold in coin was 4l. 1s. 6d.; 


_ new dollars 5s. 5d.; and silver in bars, 


standard, at 5s. 53d. 


A letter from St. Mary’s, (Gambia,) 
dated the 28th September, 1818, states 
that the French were making a show of 
stopping the slave trade, one of their 
armed vessels having brought into Goree 
a schooner under American colours, with 
30 slaves on board. 


. [We observe with great pleasure the fol- 
lowing notification of the intention of the 
Board of Inspectors of the Prison to erect a 
building in which the penitentiary system can. 
be fairly carried into operation. The provi- 
sion for keeping criminals apart from each 
other, which forms an essential part of the sys- 
tem, has hitherto been unavoidably neglected, 
from the construction of the present prison. 
When mingled togethér, and thus accustom- 
ed to the sense of shame, that part of the in- 
tention of placing them there, which consist- 
ed in a hope of their reformation, was entire- 
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ly frustrated. A man will not be more likely 
to be reclaimed, when placed for his first of. 
fence among a band of veteran criminals, 
The social propensities of our nature drive 
him almost irresistibly to connect himself with 
them, and the comparisons which he will 
make between himself and those around bim 
will reduce his standard of right. Accustom- 
ed to hear dexterous villany applauded, and 
the greatest outrages upon society spoken ot 
with approbation, the great principles of mo- 
rality and religion which he acquired in early 
youth (for few are then without them) are 
effectually counteracted, and a return to so- 
ciety is the signal for a renewal of offences. 

But when secluded and solitary, the still 
small voice of conscience can be distinctly 
heard,—the prisoner, when liberated, will 
be recognized by few who witnessed his dis- 
grace, and the penitent will find the path of 
virtue open to him.] 


Notice to Architects. 


The Board of Inspectors of the Prison 
of the City and County of Philadelphia, 
hereby offer the sum of three hundred 
dollars for the most approved plan, and 
one hundred dollars for the next best 
plan, of a prison to be erected on the 
following principles: 

The prison to be of capacity to con- 
tain 500 convicts; each prisoner to work, 
fodge and to be fed separately; security, 
health and economy to be regarded— 
particularly the health of the prisoner, 
and the removal of every thing offensive 
in the speediest manner—air and exer- 
cise for the prisoner, consistent with se- 
curity and economy, are to be afforded. 

The prison to be built within the coun- 
ty of Philadelphia. Estimates to accom- 
pany each plan. The plans to be sealed 
up, addressed “To the President of the 
Board of Inspectors of the Prison of the 
City and County of Philadelphia,” and 
left with the keeper of the prison on or 
before the first Monday of June next, on 
which day they are to be opened. 


— 
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